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CORRESPONDENCE 24? 

we are sure, to his desire to bring his little book before the public 
at an early date: it is needed right now! The ten pages or so 
devoted to the influence of R., in which Mr P. produces interesting 
appreciations by very great men of R.'s powerful mind make a good 
counterblast to the now fashionable sport of abusing R.'s so-called 
shallow democraticism or romanticism. The " Notes " are generally 
useful. The writer is inclined to think, however, that if Mr. P. 
presupposed, perhaps, too little general information on the part of 
his readers in the " Introduction," he presupposed too much at 
times in the " Notes." But this may be a purely personal opinion. 
The text adopted by Mr. Patterson is that of Professor Vaughan 
in the latter' s admirable Political Writings of Rousseau. 

Albert Schinz. 
Smith College. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Aaron Hill's Poem on Blank Verse 

In his Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 1 Joseph 
Warton speaks of Aaron Hill's " Poem in Praise of Blank Verse, 
which begins thus; and which," he says, "one would think was 
burlesque : 

Up, from Rhyme's poppied vale! and ride the storm 
That thunders in blank verse! " 

I have been unable to find the piece in Hill's collected works, 2 
and, although Warton's note regarding it is referred to by Mr. 
Beers, 3 and Mr. J. W. Good,* neither scholar seems to have seen 
the poem. Mr. Good says that it was "dated about 1726," but 
does not give the source of his information. Miss Dorothy 

of them in the "house built for him by an admirer" (p. xxviii). — R. did 
not flee to Geneva in 1762 (p. xxxi) ; — then he was three continuous years 
at Motiers before he went to England, and again eight continuous years in 
Paris, 1770-1778. — As for the statement that according to Rousseau the 
state rests on "arbitrary convention," there is a probability that the 
author of the Social Contract would not very much like it (p. xxx) . 

1 1782, ir, 251 n., or 5th ed., 1806, II, 186 n. 

3 Second ed., 4 vols., 1754. 

• English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, 271. 

'Studies in the Milton Tradition (University of Illinois Studies in Lan- 
guage, etc., 1915), 166. 
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Brewster does not mention the work in her detailed life of Hill, 5 
though she does say that The Prompter (which Hill published 
between 1734 and 1736) contains some discussions of "the relative 
merits of rhyme and blank verse/' that were " illustrated by Hill's 
own efforts." 

Miss Addie F. Rowe, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has, however, 
found the very lines that Warton quotes. They occur in the middle 
of Hill's long unrimed Cleon to Lycidas at the beginning as a sort 
of digression on the subject of blank verse. 6 Undoubtedly this is 
the " Poem " Warton had in mind ; he may have found it printed 
separately somewhere, perhaps in The Prompter. According to 
Cibber, 7 Cleon to Lycidas was published about 1738. 

In the first edition of his Essay Warton did not print the words 
" poem in praise of Blank Verse " as a title, and seems, therefore, 
to have intended merely to describe the piece, not to name it. Any 
one who reads the lines carefully will see that their author would 
never have given them such a title, for instead of being, as they 
seemed to Warton, a serious attempt in the Miltonic style so unsuc- 
cessful as to appear almost burlesque, they are burlesque. Far from 
praising blank verse, they attempt to show that it is suitable to 
describe nothing but the brawls of " faction." 

Oh what, ye gothic renders of the ear ! 

Ye blank-verse bursters of Pierian bars ! 

Strong beyond chaining comet; swerves of thought! 

Giant surmounters of wit's loftiest Alps! 

Ye hurlers of prose rocks at musick's heaven! 

What shall deserve the dread, your thunder bears? 

Faction deserves, and claims it: cries a howl, 

That paints th' attentive soul — Come, learn her laws. 

Give, to the deity, that shakes down thrones, 

Th' allegiance of thy Muse. Blank verse be mine. 

Guideless and boundless in aspiring grasp, 

And frownful in majestic sullenness, 

Ser musick dwells in murmur. Let her growl 

For faction: taste her lust of loud complaint, 

And hang on empire's wheels the drag of hate. 

Kange safe beneath her standard: mark its sweep! 

Unfurling into length, the dreadful wave 

Sees earth's chill'd kingdoms shake, beneath its shade! 

Kneel, and be Hers : enroll thy name — and rail. 

Raymond D. Havens. 

University of Rochester. 



•Columbia University Studies in English, etc., 1913. 

• Works, iv, 285. 

' Lives, 1753, V, 275, 271. 



